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MARTICLE L 


PROGRESSION A LAW OF NATURE: ITS APPLICATION TO HUMAN IMPROVEMENT, 
COLLECTIVE AND INDIVIDUAL. NO. II. 


















We have thus far seen the application of this great law of Progression, 
first, to the earth itself, both in its gradual transitions from chaos till it be- 

came fit for the habitation, first, of the lowest species of organization, and then 

of a higher, and still higher, till it finally became fitted for the abode of 

man; secondly, to all things it produces (the still increasing fertility of the 
earth included) ; and, thirdly, to our race, as a race. We saw our race 

occupied and engrossed for nearly one-third of its career in propagation, 

or the gratification of the very lowest and most occipital organs. We then 

saw the race take a slow step upward, in its powerful and long continued 

exercise of Combativeness and Destructiveness, in that warlike thirst for 

war and dominion, -in which the other two-thirds of the world’s age has * 

thus far been consumed. This martial spirit has involved the powerful 
action of Self-esteem, in its ::aking dominion an object of conquests ; of Ap- q 
probativeness, in bestowing upon military prowess the highest meed of 
praise that either fame or glory metes out to its votaries ; of Secretiveness, 
in its employing art and stratagem ; of Acquisitiveness, in its making war 
in order to plunder and acquire tributary dominion which should augment 
the wealth of conquerors ; a slight exercise of Constructiveness, in invent- 
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ing the sword, the trojan horse, the battering ram, and, finally, guns, and 
steamers, &&c.; yet, till of late, little 2ntellect has been bestowed thereon ; 
whereas, within a few years, a considerable addition of Constructiveness 
and Intellect has been employed both in improving guns, the Paixhan, re- 
volving rifle, &c., included, and nearly all that appertains to war, not omit- 
ting the employment of mathematics in military attacks, fortifications, &c. 
Still, the ruding passion of man for above three thousand years, has been for 
war as war, involving more or less the exercise of all the other faculties, 
with Combativeness and Destructiveness as the governing motive. The 
other faculties helped these, not these the others. But each successive age 
has shown a greater and still greater exercise of the higher faculties in 
connexion with the war spirit, as implied in the military inventions just al- 
luded to, as is seen in the fact, that latterly the motive for war has been 
less animal than formerly. Thus, plunder was once motive enough. Now, 
such a motive is not tolerated. The motive for our revolutionary war was, 
nominally at least, self-defence and liberty, a much less unjustifiable one 
than that of almost any preceding one. A few centuries ago, the North. 
eastern boundary question, or that of T’exas, or Oregon, would have plunge 
ed two nations head-long into war ; but it is too late in that day of Progres- 
sion we are now tracing, for these questions to rouse the people to war. 
Though governments are always behind the people, yet it is hardly possi- 
ble for even governments to encounter all the terrors of war from motives 
so insignificant, not to say wicked, at least on the side of the aggressor. 
It is not claimed that the war spirit is now wholly passed, for, the changes 
. we are now pointing out, require many generations for their accomplish- 
ment. We may, therefore, yet have war, but it will be on the seas, and at 
arm’s length. Eventually, however, the war spirit must cease. It isa 
violation of the order of nature. It belongs to barbarians only. It is a 
most barbarous, brutal resort. Sooner or later, the great law of human 
progression, which it is the object of this series of articles to present, will 
quench it forever. We may not live to see that day of universal peace, 
never to be broken in upon by the roar of cannon and the groans of the 
battle field, but our descendants will. 
One evidence that it is nigh, even at the doors, is, that the first stages of 
this law of progression are always slow ; but, after it has reached a certain 
_point of acceleration, its speed is wonderfully increased, so that the cessa- 
tion of the evil and the triumph of the good are comparatively speedy. I 
opine that the French revolution, and the wars of Bonaparte, were almost 
the last great struggles of this monster demon of hell. In dying, he may 
make a few more ineffectual throes, but his death warrant has gone forth 
from the court of the higher moral faculties, and die he must, and very 
likely some of our readers may live to rejoice over his last gasp. 
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The lenity with which prisoners are now treated, compared with their 
treatment centuries ago, is in point, showing that the remonstrances of 
Benevolence are already heard and felt, and the great peace-movement 
now making in various ways, also evinces a state of human progression 
which will not long tolerate those barbarities always and necessarily con- 
sequent on war. And, reader, let it be our aim to elevate our fellow-men 
to that standard of moral excellence which shall extinguish the war spirit by 
diffusing the spirit of love. Let us give no countenance to war of any 
kind. Let us frown down all encouragement of it, setting our faces like 
a flint against all that leads to and accompanies it. For one, if drafted for 
war, I would be shot rather than shoot—be killed in being made to fight, 
rather than kill others—such is my utter abhorrence of it. And I marvel, 
that any who claim to be Christians should render it any countenance. 
Think of it! praying before battle that God would help kill his own chil- 
dren! And each army praying to the same God of love to help them kill 
their enemies! Blasphemy, both! As though they could each coax God 
to carry the respective bullets of each to the hearts of the other, while they 
both are his creatures. But we shall touch this point in another connexion. 

About three hundred years ago, the commercial spirit dawned upon our 
world. Columbus evinced it in his search for gold. This spirit settled 
Mexico and South America ; and, though the Puritans were actuated main- 
ly by other motives than mere gain, yet the trafficking spirit grew rapidly 
until the name Yankee came ultimately to signify a sharp, shrewd, money- 
making trafficker. Probably no nation but the Jews have ever evinced as 
conspicuously the elements of Acquisitiveness as the Anglo-American ; 
and the Jew evinced this faculty thus early because he was more advanced 
—he having reached long ago that point in the sce'e of progression to 
which we are just now arriving. 

It is not intended to say that Acquisitiveness was not exercised, or was 
but little exercised, before the sixteenth century. Far otherwise. The le- 
vying of tribute, the spoilage consequent on war, the immense sums levied 
hy the Roman emperors, evince a love of money, but only as a means to 
an end, and then, not by the masses, only by the rulers. The people, as a 
whole, did not engage in making property. If ships were built, they were 
for war, not for commerce. The mercantile classes were comparatively 
few. Machinery was not invented nor encouraged. The conveniencies 
of life were not multiplied. In short, to make money was not the one object 
of all flesh. They did not worship the rich as they did the hero. They 
loved, sought, and lived for, other objects, and those were of a martial cha- 
racter. For example: The matrons of Rome trained their sons, not for 
the counter, but the field. The mighty current of the masses swept on to 
war, not towards Juxurious wealth. Compare the dark ages and all pre 
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ceding periods with succeeding ones, in this respect. Now, to amass wealth, 
is the object of the mass of mankind. 

The precise point at issue can be better enforced by an illustration. Sup- 
pose a west wind to pass over a field of waving grain, it causes the head- 
ing grain to bend mostly one way, but slightly varying as different waves 
strike different parts of it in different ways; but the general bearing is 
eastward. Let the wind change to the south, and all heads bear off in the 
direction of north. So, the heads of the masses, up to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, bore off towards the battle field. About that period, a new breeze 
sprang up, or, rather, the war breeze veered round so as to blow the mass- 
es in the direction of property. And now, behold “all flesh” in full chase 
after riches! This wind has swept over the entire civilized word, though 
the still savage world is not sufficiently advanced yet in the scale of pro- 
gression to know either the value or uses of money, or how to make it. It 
may take ages yet for them to become thoroughly imbued with the grand 
distinguishing passion of civic life. But this is both the natwral and the 
necessary form assumed by that great principle of progression now under 
discussion. Before men can fully and completely enjoy either intellect or 
the moral faculties, they must be above pecuniary embarrassment. Indeed, 
the very collection of those materials in the form of specimens—geological, 
anatomical, philosophical, historical, botanical, &c.,—so essential to pro- 
gression in science, whilst they must be made before our race can make 
much progress in science, will be the ultimate goal of this passion for pro- 
perty. By and by, it will take this direction—that of amassing materials 
for the prosecution of science. A part of the very property you and I, 
reader, are now amassing, will ultimately, though centuries may intervene, 
be converted into means of improving the intellect of mankind. For years, 
when I saw how crazy men were after property—how rapacious, shark- 
like, supremely selfish, and buried in the acquisition’ of dollars and cents— 
I felt indignant. But when the train of ideas I am now endeavoring to ex- 
pound, unfolded to my contemplation, I saw in it a grand purpose. As 
they who crucified our great Exemplar, vainly thought to have extirpated 
his benign doctrines from the earth, whereas they only added new impulse 
thereto, so the selfishness of mankind, in this eager chase after wealth, 
though now prosecuted only for the sake of paltry pelf, will ultimately 
work out good. In this, as in every thing else, God maketh even the 
“wrath of man to praise him.” The race is now amassing the means of 
its ultimate prosperity and happiness. Nor could it advance to that state 
of progression to which it is ultimately destined, without going through 
these intermediate and incipient stages of progression. 

Another beautiful feature in this grand drama of human existence, has 
made its appearance within the recollection of most of us. Reference is 
had to the union of Mechanics with merchandise. This involves the con- 
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joint action of Consrructiveness—an organ situated still higher up and 
farther forward than Acquisitiveness. Behold the advancement! We have 
all seen it, are daily seeing it, with our own eyes. We have seen the first 
important application of steam, both to the propelling of boats, and to man- 
ufactures of every description. Machinery is now at work for man in eve- 
ry city and hamlet. Look at Lowell! Its spindles, by the million, are at 
work manufacturing fabrics for the use of man. Machine-shops, all over 
the country, are multiplying machinery to an incalculable extent; and 
new inventions are constantly being made in the application of mechanism 
to the manufacture of property. And, what the end will be, time alone 
can reveal. All this having accwmulation for its one specific object—ac- 
cumulation to both the inventor and the user. 

True, a considerable portion of the property thus amassed, is soon worn 
out, as is the case with fabrics, &c., yet a portion remains to become the 
property of generations yet unborn. Thus, the looking-glasses, the tables, 
and some other articles of furniture that we now use, will be transferred, 
in their present state, to posterity. So of the houses we are now building. 
Especially so the factories, and considerable of the machinery. So of very 
many other things we are now making. At least, it will not be doubted 
that we are manufacturing faster than we are consuming. Behold, how 
our storehouses are filled up—what an accumulation of property is occur- 
ring daily before our own eyes. See how property is beginning to be dif- 
fused among the masses. Now the comforts of life, and even the luxuries, 
are not, as in former ages, confined to a select few. Thousands in our 
country now live in palaces as splendid as were those of the lords of the 
old world. Behold the accumulation of property in Great Britain. So 
much, that they hardly know how to spend it, and obtain only three or 
four per cent. interest. Interest in this country is on the decline, because 
money is becoming more plenty. A few generations, if not within the life- 
time of some of us, scarce in comparison as money now is, it will doubtless 
be as abundant here as it now is in England, if not more so; because here 
we have not an enormously extravagant government to support, nor war 
to provide for, nor one drone, or non-producer, in the great hive of human- 
ity, to their thousand.* We are all alive, either making property, or grab- 
bing it out of our neighbors’ hands. 

Not that we are not extravagant. Weareso. We spend a hundred 
times more than we need to—more than future ages will spend. Thus, 
all consumption of corsets, of bustle-materials, of tobacco, of liquor, and a 
thousand other things, is to be obviated. Manufactures are to be redoubled 
for the thousandth time, while consumption, in comparison to the number of 
consumers, is to be reduced a hundred fold—that is, to the standard of 
man’s actual wants, not, as now, to be allowed that unbridled extravagance 
dictated by ignorance, fostered by false pride, formed by fashion, and 
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knowing no bounds but the grasping rapacity of the possessor of wealth, 
Then will the augmentation or accumulation of wealth be accelerated vast- 
ly beyond its present ratio of increase, and its amount vastly exceed what 
tongue can describe or imagination conceive! But, coincident therewith, 
that doctrine of progression we are now describing will put it to a use high 

and noble beyond any thing of which we can now form any idea. ; 

Reflections like these, reconcile me in part to that grasping rapacity we 
now behold. Evil in itself, but a harbinger of ultimate good—a John, 
preparing the way for the coming of Salvation to our race. Though now 
a fruitful source of both poverty and crime, yet it will ultimately banish 
poverty, by filling the world with the comforts, and even the luxuries, of 
life, till adZ shall be clothed, and educated ; and, relieved from want, be able 
to cultivate the higher faculties of our common nature. ‘ Ages may first in- 
tervene, but the time will come, and sooner, I think, than is now supposed. 
The harvest is whitening within our own days. Future ages will reap the 
golden harvest from what we are now sowing, just as we are now reaping 
the fruits of the Acquisitiveness of our forefathers. As individuals lay up 
property in youth and the prime of life, on which to live comfortably in af- 
ter years, especially in its decline, so the race is now just entering upon the 
business of acquisition. The race is yet young—is still in its ’teens, but 
it will ripen. Progression is its destiny—stamped upon its very constitu- 
tion. It must be thus. 

Let us, then, apply ourselves to that stage of human progression in which 
our race now is. Still, let us take the Jead. That lead consists in acquir- 
ing the means of intellectual and moral progression. The manufacture 
of books, therefore, and especially on the science of Phrenology, will accord 
perfectly with the present demands of our race, and the Editor feels that, 
in the composition and manufacture of this species of property, he is acting 
in keeping with the present requirements of the race, yet sufficiently in 
advance to give the requisite impetus to this progression. So, too, as to the 
manufacture of busts and Phrenological specimens. But, as the full force 
of these points cannot be appreciated till we have traced this doctrine of pro- 
gression a little further, we dismiss it for the present, with this single re- 
mark, that, though ages intervene between the first steps of progression 
and any thing like perfection, yet that after the way is once prepared, and 
the reform or advancement has gathered momentum, it hurries on apace, 
and reaches its climax, or at least does up the burden of its work, ina 
mere moiety of the time required in preparing the way. 
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ARTICLE II. 


MAGNETISM APPLIED TO THE CURE OF DISEASE. No. L 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S LETTERS, WITH NOTES BY THE EDITOR. LETTER 1. 


In this series of Articles, the Journal proceeds to fulfil its promise of 
applying Animal Magnetism to the cure of disease, and the preservation 
of health, which, in the language of its prospectus, “as a remedial agent, 
exceeds, and will eventually supersede, all others.” Before proceeding to 
give its own views of either the theory, or the efficacy, or the manner, of 
such application, it will lay before its readers the excellent letters of Har- 
riet Martineau. Their merits as to style, and the manner in which they 
are drawn, commend themselves. For one thing, they are somewhat re- 
markable—for the amount, the variety, and the correctness of their sugges- 
tions. One who has himself applied magnetism to the cure of diseases, 
will be struck with the fact, that nearly or quite every position taken in 
them is correct. It is a matter of some surprise, that, with so limited an 
experience—only her own—she should have embodied so much, and that 
so accurately. 

As to the evasions and criticisms of the press, especially the English, lit- 
tle need be said, except that they are mere cavils, and that, too, by those 
who have no practical knowledge of the matter of which they treat—pure- 
ly inferential theorising, and that without having any data or starting 
points. Not that she is infallible. In his notes, the Editor will, perhaps, 
point out one or two errors. Infallibility could hatdly have been expected. 
But her critics have shown their own fallibility, not hers. At least, read- 
ers will now be allowed to make their own comments. 


LETTER L 
Tynemouth, Nov. 12, 1844. 
Ir is important to society to know whether Mesmerism is true. The 
revival of its pretensions from age to age makes the negative of this ques- 
tion appear so improbable, and the affirmative involves anticipations so vast, 
that no ogem of a conscientious witness can be unworthy of attention. 
i am now capable of affording testimony: and all personal considerations 
must give way before the social duty of imparting the facts of which I am 
s > 
" some years before June last, I was in the class of believers upon tes- 
timony. I had witnessed no mesmeric facts whatever; but I could not 
doubt the existence of many which were related to me, without distrusting 
either the understanding or the integrity of some of the wisest and best 
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people I knew. Nor did I find it possible to resist the evidence of books, 
of details of many cases of protracted bodily and mental effects. Nor, if it 
had been possible, could I ae thought it desirable or philosophical to set 
up my negative ignorance of the functions of the nerves and the powers of 
the mind, against the positive evidence of observers and recorders of new 

henomena. People do not, or ought not, to reach my years without learn- 
ing that the strangeness and absolute novelty of facts attested by more than 
one mind is rather a presumption of their truth than the contrary, as there 
would be something more familiar in any devices or conceptions of men ; 
that our researches into the powers of nature, of human nature with the 
rest, have as yet gone such a little way, that many discoveries are yet to be 
looked for ; and that, while we have hardly recovered from the surprise 
of the new lights thrown upon the functions and texture of the human 
frame by Harvey, Bell, and others, it is too soon to decide that there shall 
be no more as wonderful, and presumptuous in the extreme to predeter- 
mine what they shall or shall not be. 

Such was the state of my mind on the subject of Mesmerism six years 
ago, when J related a series of facts, on the testimony of five persons whom 
I could trust, to one whose intellect I was accustomed to look up to, though 
I had had occasion to see that great discoveries were received or rejected 
by him on other grounds than the evidence on which their pretensions 
rested. He threw himself back in his chair when I began my story, ex- 
claiming, “Is it possible that you are bit by that nonsense?, On my de- 
claring the amount of testimony on which I believed what I was telling, he 
declared, as he frequently did afterwards, that if he saw the incidents him- 
self, he would not believe them ; he would sooner think himself and the 
whole company mad than admit them. (1.) This declaration did me good ; 
though of course, it gave me concern. It showed me that | must keep my 
mind free, and must observe and decide independently, as there could be 
neither help nor hindrance from minds self-exiled in this way from the re- 

ion of evidence. From that time till June last, I was, as liens said, a 
liever in Mesmerism on testimony. 

The reason why I did not qualify myself for belief or disbelief on evi- 
dence was a substantial one. From the early summer of 1839, I was, till 
this autumn, a prisoner from illness. My recovery now, by means of mes- 
meric treatment alone, has given me the most thorough knowledge possi- 
ble that Mesmerism is true. 


Note 1.—Men of this mental stamp, can never arrive at truth. They 
pre-judge before they examine. They shut their eyes, therefore “ having 
eyes, they see not” the light of truth. They must always remain practi- 
cally ignorant, however learned in book-pendantry. Books, especially 
such a3 they study, were mostly compesed long ago, or are only a new 
vamping of old literary rubbish ; so that learned men are generally far be- 
hind the actual state of scientific advancement. Above all things, any 
man who is as bigotted as the friend referred to in the text, must of neces- 
sity be an ignoramus, at least as far as all advancement in science is con. 
cerned. Would that the opinions of such persons received no more consi- 
deration than that to which their true merits entitle them! 
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This is not the place to give any details of disease. It will be sufficient 
to explain briefly, in order to render my story intelligible, that the internal 
disease, under which I suffered, appears to have been coming on for many 
years ; that after warnings of failing health, which I carelessly overlooked, 

broke down, while travelling abroad, in June, 1839; that I sank lower 
and lower for three years after my return, and remained any stationary 
for two more preceding last June. During these five years, I never felt 
wholly at ease for one single hour. I seldom had severe pain; but never 
entire comfort. A besetting sickness, almost disabling me from taking 
food for two years, brought me very low; and, together with other evils, 
it confined me to a condition of almost entire stillness—to a life passed be- 
tween my bed and my sofa. It was not till after many attempts at gentle 
exercise that my friends agreed with me that the cost was too great for any 
advantage gained: and at length it was clear that even going down one 
flight of stairs was imprudent. From that time I lay still; and by means 
of this undisturbed quiet, and such an increase of opiates as kept down my 
most urgent discomforts, I passed the last two years with less suffering 
than the three preceding. There was, however, no favorable change in 
the disease. Every thing was done for me that the best medical skill and 
science could suggest, and the most indefatigable humanity and family af- 
fection devise : But nothing could avail beyond mere alleviation. My de- 
pendence upon opiates was desperate. My kind and vigilant medical friend 
—the most sanguine man I know, and the most bent upon keeping his pa- 
tients hopeful—avowed to me last Christmas, and twice afterwards, that he 
found himself compelled to give up all hope of affecting the disease—of do- 
ing more than keeping me up in collateral respects, to the highest practicable 
point. This was no surprise to me; for when any specific medicine is 
taken for above two years without affecting the disease, there is no more 
ground for hope in reason than in feeling. In June last, I suffered more 
than usual, and new measures of alleviation were resorted to. As to all 
the essential points of the disease, I was never lower than immediately be- 
fore I made trial of Mesmerism. 

If, at any time during my illness, I had been asked with serious purpose, 
whether I believed there was no resource for me, I should have replied, 
that Mesmerism might perhaps give me partial relief. 

After my medical friend’s avowal of his hopelessness, however, I felt my- 
self not only at liberty, but in duty bound, to try, if possible, the only re- 
source for alleviation. I felt then, as I feel now, that through all mortifi- 
cation of old prejudices, and all springing up of new, nobody in the world 
would undertake to say that I was wrong in seeking every recovery by 
any harmless means, when every other hope was given up by all: and it 
was not recovery that was in my thoughts, but only solace. It never pre- 
sented itself to me as possible that disease so long and deeply fixed could 
be removed ; and I was perfectly sincere in saying that the utmost I looked 
for was release from my miserable dependence on opiates. Deep as are 
my obligations to my faithful and skilful medical friend, for a long course 
of humane effort on his part, no one kindness of his has touched me so 
sensibly as the grace with which he met my desire to try a means of which 
he had no knowledge or opinion, and himself brought over the Mesmerist 
under whom the first trial of my susceptibility was made. 

Last winter, I wrote to two friends in London, telling them of my desire 
to try Mesmerism, and entreating them to be on the watch to let me know 
if any one came this way of whose aid I might avail myself. They watch- 
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ed for me, and one made it a business to gain ail the information she could 
on my behalf; but nothing was actually done, or seemed likely to be done, 
when, in June, a sudden opening for the experiment was made, without 
any effort of my own; and on the 22d, I found myself, for the first time, 
under the hands of a Mesmerist. 

It all came about easily and naturally at last. Mr. Spencer T. Hall 
being at Newcastle lecturing, my medical friend went out of curiosity, was 
impressed by what he saw, and came to me very full on the subject. I told 
him what was in my mind; and | have said above with what a grace he 
met my wishes, and immediately set about gratifying them. 

At the end of four months, I was, as far as my own feelings could give 
any warrant, quite well. My Mesmerist and I are not so precipitate as to 
conclude my disease yet extirpated, and my health established beyond all 
danger of relapse ; because time only can prove such facts. We have not 
yet discontinued mesmeric treatment, and I have not re-entered upon the 

urry and bustle of the world ; the case is thus not complete enough for a 
professional statement. But as I am aware of no ailment, and am restored 
to the full enjoyment of active days and nights of rest, to the full use of the: 

wers of body and mind, and as many invalids, still languishing in such 
illness as I have recovered frorh, are looking to me for guidance in the 
pursuit of health by the same means, I think it right not to delay giving a 
precise statement of my own mesmeric experience, and of my observation 
of some different manifestations in the instance of another patient in the 
same house. 

On Saturday, June 22d, Mr. Spencer Hall and my medical friend came, 
as arranged, at my worst hour of the day, between the expiration of one 
opiate and the taking of another. By an accident, the gentlemen were ra- 
ther in a hurry—a circumstance unfavorable to a first experiment. But, 
tesult enough was obtained to encourage a further trial, though it was of a 
nature entirely unanticipated by me. I had no other idea than that I 
should either drop asleep or feel nothing. I did not drop asleep, and [did 
feel something very strange. 

Various passes were tried by Mr. Hall; the first of those that appeared 
effectual, and the most so for some time after, were passes over the head, 
made from behind—passes from the forehead to the back of the head and a 
little way down the spine. A very short time after these were tried, and 
twenty minutes from the beginning of the same, I became sensible of an 
extraordinary appearance, most unexpected, and wholly unlike anything I 
had ever conceived of. Something seemed to diffuse itself through the at- 
mosphere—not like smoke, nor steam, nor haze—but most like a clear twi- 
light, closing in from the windows and down from the ceiling, and in 
which one object after another melted away, till scarcely anything was left 
visible before my wide opened eyes. First, the outlines of all objects were 
blurred ; then, a bust, standing on a pedestal in a strong light, melted quite 
away ; then the opposite bust, then the table with its gay cover, then the 
floor, and the ceiling, till one small picture, high up on the opposite wall, 
only remained visible—like a patch of = horic light. I feared to: move 
my eyes, lest the singular appearance should vanish ; and | cried out, “O 
deepen it! deepen it!” supposing this the precursor of the sleep. It could 
not be deepened, however; and when I glanced aside from the luminous 
point, I found that I need not fear the return of objects to their ordinary ap- 

rance whiie the passes were continued. The busts re-appeared, ghost- 
ike, in the dim twilight, like faint shadows, except their outlines, and the 
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ara in the highest relief, burned with the same phosphoric fight. The 
eatures of one, an Isis, with bent head, seemed to be illuminated by a fire 
on the floor, though this bust has its back to the windows. Wherever I 
seg all outlines were dressed in this beautiful light: and so they have 

n at every seance, without exception, to this day ; though the appear- 
ance has rather given way to drowsiness since I left off opiates entirely. 
This appearance continued during the remaining twenty minutes before 
the gentlemen were obliged to leave me. The other effects produced were, 
first, heat, oppression, and sickness, and, for a few hours after, disordered 
stomach ; followed, in the course of the evening, by a feeling of lightness 
and relief, in which [ thought I could hardly be mistaken. On occasions 
of a perfectly new experience, however, scepticism and self-distrust are very 
strong. I was awace of this beforehand, and also, of course, of the com- 
mon sneer—that Mesmeric effects are “all imagination.” When the sin- 
gular appearances presented themselves, I thought to myself—“ Now, shall 
I ever believe that this was all fancy ? When it is gone, and people laugh, 
shall I ever doubt having seen what is now as distinct to my waking eyes 
as the rolling waves of yonder sea, or the faces round my sofa?’ Idida 
little doubt it in the course of the evening: I had some misgivings even so 
= as that; and yet more the next morning, when it appeared like a 

ream. ‘ 

Great was the comfort, therefore of recognizing the appearances on the 
second afternoon. “ Now,” thought I, “can I again doubt” ?I did, more 
faintly ; but, before a week was over, I was certain of the fidelity of my 
own senses in regard to this, and more. 

There was no other agreeable experience on this second afternoon. Mr. 
Hall was exhausted and unwell, from having mesmerized many patients ; 
and I was more oppressed and disordered than on the preceding day, and 
the disorder continued for a longer time; but again, towards night, I felt 
refreshed and relieved. How much of my ease was to be attributed to 
Mesmerism, and how much to my accustomed opiate, there was no saying, 
in the then uncertain state of my mind. 

The next day, however, left no doubt. Mr. Hall was prevented by ill- 
ness from coming over too late to let me know. Unwilling to take my 
opiate while in expectation of his arrival, and too wretched to do without 
some other resource, I rang for my maid, and asked whether she had any 
objection to attempt what she saw Mr. Hall do the day before. With the 
greatest alacrity she complied. Within one minute, the twilight and phos- 
phoric lights appeared ; and in two or three more, a delicious sensation of 
ease spread through me—a cool comfort, before which all pain and disease 
gave way, oozing out, as it were, at the soles of my feet. During that hour, 
and almost the whole evening, [ could no more help exclaiming with plea- 
sure than a person in torture crying out with pain. I became hungry, and 
ate with relish for the first time in five years. There was no heat, oppres-. 
sion, or sickness during the seance, nor any disorder afterwards. During 
the whole evening, instead of the lazy hot ease of opiates, under which pain 
is felt to lie in wait, I experienced something of the indescribable sensation 
of health, which I had quite lost and forgotten. I walked about my rooms, 
and was gay and talkative. Something of this relief remained till the next 
morning; and then there was no re-action. I was no worse than usual ; 
and perhaps rather better. ; 

Nothing is to me more unquestionable and more striking about this in- 
fluence than the absence of all reaction. Its highest exhilaration is follow- 
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ed, not by depression or exhaustion, but by a further renovation. From 
the first hour to the present, I have never fallen back a single step. Every 
point gained has been steadily held. Improved composure of nerve and 
spirits has followed upon every mesmeric exhilaration. [ have been spar- 
ed from all the weakness of convalescence, and have been carried through 
all the usually formidable enterprises of return from deep disease to health 
with a steadiness and tranquillity astonishing to all witnesses. At this time, 
before venturing to speak of my health as established, | believe myself 
more firm in nerve, more calm and steady in mind and spirits, than at any 
time of my life before. So much, in consideration of the natural and com- 
mon fear of the mesmeric influence as pernicious excitement—as a kind of 
intoxication. 

When Mr. Halil saw how congenial was the influence of this new Mes- 
merist, he advised our going on by ourselves, which we did until the 6th 
of September. 

I owe much to Mr. Hall for his disinterested zeal and kindness. He did 
for me all he could ; and it was much to make a beginning, and put us in 
the way of proceeding. 





‘ ARTICLE III. 


CASES AND FACTS. 


We copy from “The Edinburgh Phrenological Journal” of January 
last, the following article under this head, entitled, “Case of Vision-see- 
ing, accompanied with Headache and a sense of Pressure in the region of 
the Perceptive Organs, and rendered more vivid by application of the fin- 
ger over those organs, by William Gregory, M. D., F. R.S.E., Professor 
of Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh.” 


“ A lady, recovering from a severe attack of general febrile cold or in- 
fluenza, accompanied with sore throat and with severe headache, mention- 
ed to me, that when in bed, with her eyes shut, she saw objects of the most 
vivid colors, and frequently of very distinct forms. I resolved to examine 
the phenomena, but drst ascertained that the patient felt convalescent, but 
very weak ; that the sore throat was not removed ; and that there was still 
headache to some extent, with sensations of pressure in certain parts of the 
head. She stated, further, that she had all her life been subject to headache, 
and had very often noticed the visions when in indifferent health. She has 
a general acquaintayce with phrenology, but is not able to point out the si- 
tuation of the smile: organs in the anterior lobe correctly. 

“Tt occurrad to me that possibly the excited condition of certain organs 
might depend on a stat analogous to the mesmeric state, and that it might 
be modified by the cont«' of the finger. I accordingly, after the patient 
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had closed her eyes, asked her what she saw. Her answer was, ‘ Beauti- 
fal colors.’. She could not describe these, however, as floating before her ; 
indicating the excitement of Color, without Form. I then applied the fin- 
gers over the organ of Color, without making any remark. At the first 
contact, she said, ‘ All tho colors are gone;’ but yuan 3 added, ‘ T 
come back ;—ah! they are now far more bright and beautiful—how exqui- 
site!’ Here I placed another finger on the organ of Number, when she 
at once exclaimed, ‘I see the whole room full of things of the most brilliant 
rainbow colors; there must be a million of them!’ I now touched Order 
also, when she said, ‘I see a multitude of the most beautiful patterns of all 
colors, like the figures in the kaleidoscope.’ The fingers were now remov- 
ed, and after an interval of a second or two she declared, ‘that all the co- 
lors had faded into a sombre grey,’ and in no long time the patterns also 
vanished. 

“TI now touched Form, but could observe no distinct separate effect, the 
patient repeating that she saw nothing. The same took place with Indi- 
viduality. But when I again touched Number and Order, she at once de- 
scribed multitudes of specific objects arranged with regularity ; for instance, 
stones arranged on shelves, glass ornaments on shelves also; and when I 
added Color, the stones and glass acquired the most heavenly tints, set off 
by gilding—and after a very short period, numerous fruits of all colors, 
exquisitely arranged, presented themselves ; a nursery garden, with nume- 
rous beds of brilliant flowers, appeared ; and finally, a crowd of ladies in 
gaudy bonnets and dresses were described. 

“T subsequently touched Number again, when a multitude of feathers 
appeared: Color again dressed them in splendid hues, and Order caused 
them instantly to arrange themselyes into baskets of symmetrical form. 
Weight, when first touched, caused no change; but, on a subsequent trial, 
the objects instantly began tumbling down, one after the other, in endless 
succession. Size, being accidentally touched, caused the exclamation, ‘ Oh! 
what an immense cathedral, with beautiful colored windows! I cannot see 
to the end of it.’ Then came interminable lines of the most gaudy fishes 
of all colors; gowns without end, marked with beautiful patterns; and 
other visions. When Locality was touched, either separately or alon 
with other organs, no effect was perceptible ; and the same negative or 
was obtained when Eventuality, Time, and Tune, were tried. 

“T repeated the experiments above described several times, and alwa 
with the same success ; and the removal of the finger was always instantly 
followed by the disappearance of the visions then present, although others 
might afterwards arise without the finger when the eyes were shut, as was 
originally observed by the patient. ‘I'he result of my observations on this 
occasion was, that the excitability was confined to the inferior range of the 
organs in the anterior lobe ; and that of these, Color, Size, Order, and Num- 
ber, were very highly exciteable: Form, Individuality, and Weight, much 
less so; while Language was not examined. 

“I was much struck with the fact, that the patient, before any experi- 
ments were made, when asked to point out those parts where a sense of 
pressure or fullness was felt, placed my finger first on a space including 
Color and Order, and after that on Individuality. 

“I must not forget to mention that the variety of objects described were 
enormous, a few only being mentioned above ; but that on no occasion was 
the same vision mentioned twice, that is, at two distinct touchings, during 
these experiments. 
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“ The headache and fulness indicate increased circulation as the cause 
of the phenomena in this case ; but the action of my finger, in exciting or 
exalting the visions, forms a link of connexion with the mesmero-phrenolo- 
cal phenomena which is worthy of careful investigation. 

« Visions, such as occurred spontaneously to this patient, the eyes bein 
shut, are far from rare ; and I evs no doubt that in many cases they wi 
be found as much under the influence of the finger as was the case here. 
I heard, before this case occurred, of a gentleman, much engaged in intel- 
lectual pursuits, who is almost nightly in the habit of seeing, after he retires 
to bed, visions of various objects, which he describes minutely to his wife, 
which are often a source of amusement, from their unexpected nature. One, 
I recollect as described by him, was a large turkey-cock, strutting about 
in a very ludicrous manner. It is quite possible that his visions may be 
modified by the contact of the finger. 

“ Finally, I have simply described the facts as I observed them, or rather 
as they were described to me. I can answer for the entire trustworthiness 
of the patient ; and, besides, I not only carefully abstained from leading 
questions, but frequently led her to suppose I was touching a different or- 
gan.from that which was really tried at the moment. I also combined 
two, three, and four together, in different order, and suddenly, but the re- 
sults were always equally distinct in the case of the excited organs; while 
the non-excitability of the others was quite unexpected by me, and, in fact, 
disappointed me a good deal. 

“ About a week after the above observations were made, I had an oppor- 
tunity of confirming them again, and it further occurred to me to try the 
following experiment :—I made the lady apply her own finger to some of 
the organs, and found that they were excited exactly as when I myself 
touched them, at least in the case of several organs. Color, for example, 
was strongly excited in this way. Without entering into any theory of 
this fact, it must be admitted to be an interesting one, and worthy of more 
careful investigation. When the lady herself excited the organs, she did 
not know which she was touching.” 





ARTICLE IV. 


THE LAW OF KINDNESS A FAR MORE EFFECTUAL PREVENTIVE OF CRIME THAN 
PUNITIVE MEASURES, CAPITAL PUNISHMENT INCLUDED. NO. 3. 


Crry Prison, N. Y., May 1ith, 1845. 
Facts in relation to the Treatment of Seamen, communicated to S. R. 

Wells and B. J. Gray, by David Babe, who is charged with piracy and 

murder, and sentenced to be hung on the 20th of June next. 

Babe has repeatedly reiterated in our hearing the same incidents, with- 
out a shadow of variation, and expressed the same views of the influence 
of such treatment as is below stated, upon the conduct and character of sea- 
men. Nor is it probable that any man in his situation, just upon the thres- 
hold of death, would be influenced by any sinister motives to give a false 
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coloring to his statements. From among the cases of his own experience, 
the following are selected, and given in nearly his own words. 

He says, “I was on board a ship of 1100 tons burthen, bound from N. 
Orleans to Liverpool. Crew consisted of eleven men. One night, after 14 
days at sea, there were seven men on deck, and one at the wheel—m 
watch being below, with others of the crew. At 8 o’clock, the mate call 
us on deck. Accordingly, we went up, but found no more work to do than 
the watch on deck could have done with the greatest ease. Still, the mate 
refused to let us go below. After remaining in this idle and unpleasant 
condition till past 12 o’clock, we asked him again if we could not turn in; 
whereupon he knockcd one of us down with a handspike, which is the argu- 
ment generally used to convince seamen of their, duty. The captain in- 
quired into the circumstances, but the mate justifying himself, turned to the 
man who had complained to the captain, and beat him so severely that he 
was bruised and lame for some days afterwards. On seeing my fellow sea- 
man ill-treated, I involuntarily resisted, as any man of ordinary spirit and 
fellow-feeling would have done, and was immediately put in irons. On ar- 
riving at Liverpool, the injured man sued the mate and recovered damages. 
He disliked the mate so much that he was determined not to sail under 
him again, and accordingly in his homeward voyage, shipped on board an- 
other vessel, where, to his astonishment, he found the veritable man whom 
he had tried to avoid, for he had changed Ais quarters also. But the mate 
having him again in his power, and being so displeased at having been 
obliged to pay damages for his former ill-usage, most seduously improved 
this advantage, by repeatedly beating and flogging him during the passage. 
This, however, so incensed the poor sufferer that he presented a pistol and 
threatened to blow the mate’s brains out; for which he was tried, and sen- 
tenced to two years’ imprisonment, in Boston.” 

What egregious injustice! To provoke a man to resentment, and then, 
to bring him up before a court for trial, and sentence him to imprisonment, for 
having defended himself against so unjust and brutal oppression, is an act for 
which humanity should blush, and hide her face in sorrow. ‘True, his pre- 
senting a pistol and threatening life, was a rash act, which no one would 
allow himself to do, until his animal passions had gained an ascendenc~ 
over his intellect. But, under similar circumstances, who will pretend to 
say that he would not have been tempted to do the same thing. It is hu- 
man nature, and the very dest man in christendom would have resisted sc 
gross an invasion upon his natural rights. No wonder that seamen be- 
come hardened, and turn pirates! Babe gave it as his unqualified opinion, 
that, from what he had seen and experienced, the inhuman treatment of 
some ship-masters was the means of hardening their better feelings, and of 
debasing all that goes to constitute the man. He said he had always ob- iS F 
served, that whatever might be the character of the crew, when the cap- \\\ \ 
tain treated them kindly, his orders were cheerfully obeyed ; but when the 
handspike was used as an argument, they were perverse and dilatory. 
had this effect upon him, and all others with whom he had associated. As 
an illustration of this principle, he related the story of his having shipped 
on board a vessel bound from Liverpool to Savannah—having a mixed 
crew, consisting of Dutch, English, and Irish. ‘l'heir food was of a very 
indifferent quality, and small in quantity. The Dutch, and most of the 
other hands, complained of their scanty fare, and said they could not do 
duty if they did not have something better, and their allowance increased. 
But no one dared mention it to the captain. So Babe, with his accustomed 
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frankness and independent spirit, took the “ mess-kid” containing its scan 
dnd unsavory morsel, and, presenting it before the — asked him i 
that was “ fit for men to eat?” for which he was knocked down upon the 
spot, and bid go forward and do his duty. The matter being investigated, 
ose who were loudest and most bitter in their complaints, denied hav- 
ing complained at all, in order to avoid similar treatment ; so that the whole 
blame was charged upon Babe. “ But inasmuch,” said he, “as the captain 
was usually an agreeable and good natured man, and treated us well in 
other respects, he had so won upon my esteem and friendship that even 
this exhibition of his penuriousness and rash severity did not dispose me to 
harbor malice against him, nor cause me to neglect my accustomed labor.” 
Here we see, that a man of unusually strong passions, and who is exceedingly 
warm in his feelings, whether of like or dislike, was disposed to brooke in- 
sult and abuse, and scanty living even, on account of other acts of kindness 
and good nature.\\It is not, that men who mutiny at sea and turn pirates, 


/Jare naturally so much worse than the rest of mankind—for, thé universal- 


\ 


ly acknowledged kindness of seamen gives the lie to such an idea—but, 
t their treatment is calculated to lower their self-respect, and increase 
their anima! passions.\\Seamen are proverbial, the world over, for their 
disinterested philanthropy, their artless and ingenuous dispositions, and un- 
iling friendship. As an illustration of this, we relate the following inci- 
nt, which occurred in Philadelphia two years ago the ensuing summer. 
Jack having returned from a long voyage, received a check on one of 
the city banks from his captain, for several hundred dollars, and proceeded 
to make his draft. The clerk having counted out the ready, Jack scraped 
it off the counter into his hat, and placing it under his arm, went on his 
way rejoicing. As he turned a corner of the street, in his careless and 
happy mood, whistling “ Yankee doodle,” his eyes rested upon a care- 
worn tar, bearing a sorrowful countenance, whom he accosted, “ Hallo, 
there! what’s in the wind?” After listening to his pitiful story, that “ some 
land-shark had induced him to drink, and fleeced him of the avails of his 
last voyage, so that he was obliged to go home penniless to his wife and 
children ;” Jack held out his hat, and told him to “take a grab; for,” said 
he, “I never allow a brother tar to suffer as long as [ have plenty.” 
True, this is but a single instance ; but, it exhibits the characteristic trait 
f sailors wherever they are found. The man does not live who has ever 
suffered for want of kindly treatment among seamen, when it was in their 
wer to relieve, unless he had previously given ample cause of ill-usage, 
o attempting to tyrannize and domineer over them. 
~ Now, wherein consists the difficulty of managing men who possess such 
nobleness of soul, and frankness of spirit, with perfect harmony and or- 
der? It consists in the selfishness and domineering spirit of their command- 
ers. They do not seem to know that they can retain their authority, and 
at the same time give their orders in a kind and winning manner. The 
idea with some is, that they shail lower the dignity of their position un- 
less they execute their orders with a “damn you, go forward there, to your 
duty.” Now, it cannot be otherwise than that a course like this, will increase 
the animal nature of those who follow it, and necessarily excite a perverse 
disposition in those towards whom it is manifested ; for, exercise is the law 
of increase, and like excites like. It has heretofore been a maxim, that 
soldiers and seamen must be governed by force. But men are beginning 
to learn that “molasses will catch more flies than vinegar.” A new era is 
dawning upon the heathenism of our boasted liberty and civilization, 
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Phrenology, the day star of human improvement, 1s approaching her ze yi 
nith, and shedding her effulgent rays upon the mental horizon of our age; , 
roclaiming and enforcing, as she advances, the universal and salvable ef- 
cacy of this great law of kindness. 

The fact that the — of Benevolence, and the other moral sentimerts, 
together with Friendship, comprise a portion of the cerebral organization ’ 
much larger than do the animal propensities, or any other class of organs, 
proves that the exercise of the moral and friendly feelings should consti- 
tute the greatest part of human enjoyment ; and that, if these faculties were 
properly cultivated, and harmoniously developed, the law of kindness 
would always retain its ascendency over the animal nature. If the prin- 
ciples of Phrenelogy were carried out in their application to human pro- 
gression, it would be but the consummation of that heavenly doctrine 
which Christ taught in his injunction upon his disciples, to be forbearing 
and long suffering, todo good unto all men, to clothe the naked, to feed th 
hungry, &c. &c. Nor is it_in the power of man to resis¢ the salutary in- 
fluences of this principle. /It is sufficient to soften the obduracy of a de- 
mon. While, on the contrary, dictation, threats, and coercive measures 
excite the oprositign of any one having the spirit of a man, and if he be 
compelled to comply, and perform all the requisitions imposed upon him 
through fear, it inevitably tends to lower his self-respect, and degrade him 
in all his feelings. Nature never designed men for pirates, [and-sharks, 
and mutineers; but, unfortunately, the organization of society, and the 
false views which men who have others under their direction, entertain in 
regard to the conduct that should be manifested towards them, make them 
80. . B. J. G. 





Y ARTICLE V. 


ANALYSIS OF MIRTHFULNESS, AND ITS ADAPTATION TO MAN’S REQUISITION 
FOR AMUSEMENT; MAY-DAYS AND HOLY-DAYS INCLUDED. NO. Il. 


Tue likeness on p. 178, is accurately drawn from a bust cast from the head 
and face of Gen. Peters, a man of strong powers of mind, and remarkable 
for the brilliancy, and almost constant flow, of his witticisms ; so much so, 
that, being religious, and feeling rather conscience-smitten for joking so 
much, he strove with might and main to restrain its scintillations, but to 
little account. His jokes, too, were instructive and full of sound sense, as 
well as calculated to excite pleasurable emotions. Indeed, this witty ten- 
dency seems to run in the Peters family. One of his daughters was cele- 
brated for her witticisms, and so are some of his sons. No one can converse 
five minutes with his son Absalom, the former Editor of the quarterly 
periodical entitled “ The Biblical Repository,” now Pastor in Mass., without 
observing that he is full of it, and makes constant occasions for its exereise 
In 1835, while Editor of the Home Miss‘ogary, he called upon the writer 
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‘for a professional examination, in the course of which his wit-mak..., pro 
pensity was dwelt upon with great emphasis. At its conclusion, in answer 
to the question, “ How far has the examination been successful ?”—a ques- 
tion then frequently put, in order to test the truth of the science—he stat- 
ed, that “this joking propensity was his ‘easily besetting sin;’ that his 
eonscience tormented him perpetually because thereof, but that he found its 
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restraint almost impossible.” The shape of his forehead is like that of nw 
father—wide and full at its upper and lateral parts, as represented in the 
accompanying cut. It is, however, exceedingly difficult to represent the 
appearance of this organ on paper. It was immensely large in the head of 
Franklin, and gave to it that squareness of aspect at the upper and outer 
part of his forehead, which all busts and engravings of him have copied. 
It is also very large in the head of Joseph C. Neal, author of “ Charcoal 
Sketches,” of whom, however, we will not now remark as fully as the great 
size of his Mirthfulness deserves, because we intend to give his phrenolo- 
gical developments and character in subsequent numbers of the Journal. 
Mirthfulness is small in Black Hawk, as is seen in the rapid sloping of 
his head as you piss from Comparison (which is large) to Ideality, Caus- 
ality retiring, and Mirthfulness being still more depressed. This sample 
furnishes, besides .. desired specimen of small Mirthfulness, a concur- 
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ring proof of the truth of phrenological science ; first, in the fact that Black 
Hawk wae ve: irkably sedate and sober, as seen from the accompanying 
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cut, and alsc that the Indians generally are exceedingly grave and serious, 
rarely being seen to smile ; and I have never seen the head, skull, or bust 
of an adult Indian in whom Mirthfulness was even tolerably full, though 
in two skulls and one bust of Indian children in my cabinet, it is 
large—a fact worthy of note, and rather going to show that it is larger by 
nature than by education—that, in short, their training diminishes the or- 
gan by repressing its faculty. 

We next proceed to consider its various modifications of character pro- 
duced by its combined action with other faculties; from which, also, we 
shall derive important practical lessons touching its proper exercise. 

First, then, as it is not all gold that shines, so it is not all Mirthfulness 
that excites laughter. Those are to be found who make “ lots of fun” with 
but a comparatively small development of this organ. Thev are odd, not 
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witty, making a laughing stock of themselves, rather than of other persons 
or things. They are droll and grotesque, perhaps apt and or 
not truly witty A story.*—The inhabitants of a certain town in Ireland, 
were in the habit of writing their own epitaphs before their death. Pat 
rick A—— wrote for his, to be inserted on his tombstone at his death, 


“ Here I lie, ‘as snug as a bug in a rug.’ ” 


Pat. B—— directed that his tombstone be put opposite to that of A—— , 
with the following inscription :— 


“ Here 1 lie, snugger than that t’other dug’er.” 


This is odd, but not witty. The whole point of it turns on the last word 
of the second epitaph. It does not expose the ridiculousness of any thing 
ridiculous in itself, but is simply a pun, and puns are but a lower species 
of wit. , 

Others, again, excite laughter by the comicality of their mimicry. This 
is Imitation, not Mirthfulness. 

Comparison, too, is a fruitful source of laughter, yet its productions can- 
not be called witty. Mirthfulness involves Comparison. Organs cannot 
well act separately. Hence the importance of analyzing mental operations, 
to see how much and what phrenological ingredients enter into them. The 
productions of Combativeness and Destructiveness, as manifested in the 
form of severe invective, sarcastic comparisons, and scorching epithets, are 
often mistaken for the effusions of Mirthfulness. Indeed, the term wit, as 
employed by English writers, would seem to involve a predominence of 
these organs, in combination with Mirthfulness ; and this may be a correct 
use of the term wit; still, it is not pure Mirthfulness. 

Grimes calls this faculty “ Playfulness,” and ascribes it to all animals, 
saying, that it causes the kitten and the dog to play, the lamb to sport, the 
horse to prance, &c. If this analysis of the faculty is true, that contained 
in the May No. p. 138, is erroneous, or, rather, is performed by some other 
faculty. Then, by what? Is it then the same faculty which prances, and 
which detects absurdity by perceiving its incongruity to truth? Besides, 
all anima!s play according to their organs. Thus, the dog plays by mak- 
ing believe bite, because Destructiveness predominates; the kitten, 
by springing upon its make-believe prey, because Secretiveness prevails in 
action; the horse, by running or prancing, because the muscles predomi- 
nate; the lamb, by jumping and frisking, for a similar reason. It is not 
Mirthfulness, then, in these and other similar cases, in animals or man, that 
plays ; but it is the make-believe exercise of their largest organs, and might 
be easily resolved into the exercise of Imitation and a superabundance of 
animal life. ‘They have an excess of animal energy, and must therefore 
work it off by indulgence in this playful exercise of their largest organs. 
That analysis of Mirthfulness given in p. 138, is unquestionably correct ; 
and if so, invalidates the doctrine in question. Since one must be errone- 
ous, which is so? Is it that referred to above? And if so, then what organ 
performs that mental function there ascribed to Mirthfulness? The outer 
portion of this organ, perhaps. At least, it is doubtless the laughing or- 


* This story was given in Vol. IV., but spoiled by a most miserable blunder of the 
inter. Besides, the readers of the Journal then were as one in twelve compared with 
Its present number. 
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The size of Mirthfulness is not always proportionate to what might 
be called “ Ha-ha-ha-ativeness.” Persons with large Mirthfulness of con- 
ception, often laugh but little, and vice versa. The outer portion of Mirth- 
fulness doubtless laughs; the inner, discerns that abnormal exercise of 
the faculties which constitutes the ridiculous. 

Having shown (p. 138) what constitutes the mirthful, and above, what 
does not, we proceed next to remark upon its combinations, its forms, and 
its most desirable modes, of action. Like all the other faculties, it cannot 
act singly. It must be accompanied in action by one or more of the other 
faculties, and the various degrees in which the other faculties combine in 
action therewith, gives it that variety of character seen among men. Com- 
bining with Language, Causality, and Comparison, it argues as to what is 
true by exposing what is absurd, and therefore erroneous; with Language, 
Comparison, and Eventuality, it relates mirthful anecdotes ; with Benevo- 
lence and Friendship, it gives pleasing jokes, calculated to promote good 
feeling, and general good humour; with Ideality, it seeks and evinces 
chasteness, taste, and refinement, in all its mirthfal effusions ; with Philo- 
progenitiveness, it plays with children ; while Secretiveness adds irony and 
slyness to its effusions, partly covering up their point, and leaving much to 
be guessed at, involving sometimes double-intendre ; Cautiousness, combin- 
ing with Constructiveness, constructing gimcracks, and with Imitation, draw- 
ing caricatures, &c., of its other combinations—each faculty throwing its 
own ingredient into the mitthful admixture.* 

But what practical results, touching its exercise, grow out of its analysis 
and combinations, or how can it be exercised most profitably? Phrenolo- 
gy answers: By being exercised mainly in conjunction with the moral fa- 
culties and intellect, instead of with the propensities predominant. Pro- 
pensity may be mingled with Mirthfulness, but never in predominance. 
Amativeness may be exercised in connexion with Mirthfulness, but not in 
telling obscene stories, nor in making vulgar allusions; because these of- 
fend both a refined taste and high-toned moral sentiments. Readers, an- 
swer to yourselves this question : “Does not your knowledge of those around 

ou, warrant the declaration, that an unwarrantable, and even reprehensi- 
Ble vulgarity, if not obscenity, characterize the jokes of mankind in gene- 
ral?” Indeed, this might be inferred from the law of progression, considered 
in the series of articles on this subject in progress in the Journal. We 
should therefore restrain or moderate the combination of Mirthfulness with 
Amativeness, because it feeds a faculty already too strong. Still, a little 
rallying of those who are forming their matrimonial alliances, may not be 
unserviceable, provided it conveys useful suggestions. 

Nor should irony or sarcasm predominate in our mirthful effusions. 
They may blend therewith as we blend the sour of the lemon with the 
sweet of the sugar cane, in order thereby to produce a relish, but the tart 
should not predominate, True, we may ridicule the errors of our erring 
fellow-men ; that is, may tell them of their faults jocosely ; yet, we may not 
wound their feelings. This playful manner of telling our fellow-men their 


* The characters of men may be easily deciphered from that of their jokes. If a 
man always embitters his jokes by sarcasm, we rightfully infer his possession of pre- 
dominsaat Combativeness and Destructiveness, with be moral sentimeat. If he gives 
to his jokes an amorous turn, it is because Amativeness prevails. If his jokes are sea- 
soned by refinement and courtesy, it is because Ideality prevails, and the tempera- 
ment is fine ; and thus of the other characteristics of the mirthfulness of men. 
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faults, is indeed most useful, yet it should be done in the spirit of love, 
Sarcasm and invective should give place to pleasant raillery, as the best 
means of telling them their faults; though dows in whom this organ is 
small, who are apt to take jokes too seriously at heart, and become offend- 
ed, should join in the general laugh against themselves, and thereby most 
effectually avert it. Large Mirthfulness is fond of taking jokes as well as 
of giving them; whereas small Mirthfulness is fond of neither. 

Mirthfulness may and should be exercised in conjunction with appe- 
tite. We naturally joke at table, and ought todo so always. But, of 
this combination, mention has already been made. 

We may also joke while bartering, it forming a convenient medium of 
driving a bargain. We may caution a person jocularly against dangers 
of every kind—this furnishing one of the very best means in the wall of 
communicating warning where the danger is not serious, and appertains 
to mind or morals. 

Approbativeness plays in delightful harmony with Mirthfulness, the lat- 
ter paying those delicate and lively compliments which so abundantly gra- 
tifies the former. So may Friendship. We may, we should, laugh and 
joke with our friends, and even laugh at them by way of improving them ; 
admonitory jokes coming from a friend being much better received than 
those administered by a casual acquaintance. Nor should we become an- 
gry at such jokes; though they, in turn, should not be too severe ; some 
readers having doubtless often made enemies by their jokes, whereas they 
might and should only have augmented previously existing friendship. 

Above all things, should intellect and moral sentiment pervade all our 
witticisms, and they be seasoned with the savor of both good feeling on 
the one hand, and good sense on the other. If a man’s fun predominates 
over his sense, though we laugh at his humour, yet we feel a secret con- 
tempt for its flatness. There isa Phrenologist, of some note, whose fun 
and mimicry attract quite as many auditors as his philosophy, and the 
predominance of the former sometimes prevents the due exercise of the lat- 
ter, leaving the nowise favorable impression, that, though Phrenology may 
be a pretty play-thing, it is not entitled to the dignified consideration of an 
established science. Phrenologists may crack jokes in their lectures or 
writings, so that they contain the nuts of sound sense and useful suggestion ; 
but where fun prevails over thought, an impression of flatness supervenes, 
unfavorable both to the lecturer and the science. Still, one of the very best 
ehannels for conveying truth, is that of Mirthfulness. Of this, Franklin, 
Shakspeare, and others, afford illustrious examples, but their philosophy pre- 
vailed over their fun, the latter being but the medium of conveying the former. 
We may also argue by showing the ridiculousness of the opposite supposi- 
tion, and should rarely perpetrate a joke without meaning something— 
without its having a moral. The jokes of the circus clown are not the 
jokes for Phrenology. Nor are the burlesques of the Museum; nor the 
grotesque antics of negro dancers, Jim Crow, etc.; nor many of the farces of 
the stage ; they, for the most part, being deficient in the required moral, or 
thought. Still, they could be made useful. Phrenology does not object to 
merry singing, but rather sanctions it. It advocates the merry song and 
dance united; for, Mirth., Time, and Tune, are located adjoining each 
other, thereby even requiring their conjoint action. Of all forms of amuse- 
ment, dancing and singing united furnish probably about the very best; 
still, dances, as now conducted, Phrenology condemns. At least, it sug- 
gests important improvements. Mimicry naturally blends with Mirthful- 
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ness. We may make merry by taking off the oddities and eccentri- 
cities of others, though not to the injury of their feelings. Indeed, one in- 
dispensable condition of joking should be that it hurts the feelings of none, 
and does good to all. 

Upon the importance of combirling good taste with jocose effusions, we 
need not dwell. The juxta position of Ideality and Mirthfulness, inforces 
this conclusion. Let us all, then, gentle reader, cultivate the jocose spirit, 
but let it blend with our higher faculties, and endeavour thereby to pro- 
mote both our own happiness and that of our fellow-men. 





MISCELLANY. 


G. W. Harpold is rendering us very efficient aid in procuring subscri- 
bers for the Journal, in Indiana and Illinois. We like his spirit, and wish 
him success in his efforts to promote the welfare of his fellow-men. He is 
an authorized Agent, for receiving subscriptions for the Journal, and for 
the sale of all our works. 


Phrenological Societies—A vigorous Phrenological Society is now be- 
ing formed in New-York. The interest manifested in this science has 
never been at all to be compared with that now experienced. One new 
and most interesting feature now develops itself, never before apparent, at 
least to any perceptible extent, namely, a deep and abiding interest on the 
part of woman. She now furnishes about half the number of which the 
society is composed. This is as it should be. She will aid any Phreno- 
logical Society. Indeed, no one is at all perfect without her cordial co-ope- 
ration. One year ago last winter, while lecturing in Lowell, Mass., I had 
a class in Phrenology, the members of which advanced so rapidly, and be- 
came so interested in the science, that after my departure, they formed 
themselves into a society. Since then, they have continued to meet week- 
ly — have collected something of a library—read original articles, and 
have lectures upon the subject. The society was formed at the suggestion ¢ 
of some ladies of the place, and its interest and influence have been sus-| 
tained mainly through their efforts, and is still increasing. They, as well | 
as the male members, compose and read original articles before the so-/ 
ciety. Some of its officers are females. We shall hereafter offer some 
suggestions touching the formation of societies that may be of service. 
These societies have our cordial good wishes for their prosperity. Can- 
not the Lowell Society furnish some valuable communications or matter for 
the Journal, and also an official report of their proceedings ? 














Phrenology for Schools —Long and anxiously has the Editor desired to 
see Phrenology introduced into our schools. He hopes before long to make 
some direct effort by way of securing an object every way so important 
and desirable. The Journal will take up this subject more at large here 
after ; meanwhile, copying the following suggestions concerning it. As to 
laboring still to prove Phrenology, perhaps simply to promulgate know- 
ledge ser, it, would be better. Still, we very much doubt whether 
too much space has been given to this matter in its pages, At least, but 
little has been said by way of proof merely. 

“ Ridge Farm, { Verm. Co., Ill.) April 8, 1845, 

“ Mr. O. S. Fowler—Dear Sir: I have been a reader of the Phrenolo- 

gical Journal since Mr. Haworth has taken it at this office; and have 
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from the first, been surprised to see so much of the Journal devoted to the 
proof of the reality of the science. It appears to me, that at this day it is 
time wasted to argue and enumerate proofs of the reality of the science of 
Phrenology. True, a few may yet be found who deny the existence of the 
science ; Tat, are there not as many who deny the Jobular shape of the 
earth, and other established facts of Astronomy and Geography? Yet, 
what respectable journal deigns to argue the truths of those sciences? Phre- 
nology has not yet assumed and been honored with the rank of a profes- 
sion in our colleges, yet, what gentleman would consider his education 
complete without some knowledge of Phrenology? I have, therefore, 
ventured to ask leave to suggest to the Editor and readers of the Journal, 
that all friends of the science make an untiring effort to introduce Phreno- 
logy into our common schools. It is certainly as capable of demonstration 
as Geography or Astronomy, and as useful to the man of business. While 
it is true, that few, if any. are competent to unerringly point out all the pe- 
culiarities of any one character by an examination of the head; yet, may 
we not say the same of Geography and Astronomy, of Anatomy and Bo- 
tany, of Chemistry and Geology? In short, are not all the sciences liable 
, to the same objection, though many of them have for hundreds of years 
\ been honored by colleges, and patronized and cultivated by the wisest heads, 
. |the most amply endowed universities, and the greatest nations? While 
\ /Phrenology, in less than fifty years, unaided by any thing but individual 
a: ‘| enterprise, has struggled up, through all manner of opposition, to a stature 
| and footing at least equal to _ of the higher branches of learning. While 
| it is a fact too self-evidently palpable to admit of further illustration, that no 
| person can rationally be considered worthy to teach a common school who 
| 1s entirely ignorant of Phrenology, is it not becoming too glaringly absurd to 
| say that a college arrangement is complete without a professor and appara- 

‘= of Phrenology ? Yours, truly, AsranaM Smrra.” 





The Bloomingdale Asylum for the Insane-—This Number of the Jour- 
nal fulfils the promise made in the April No. of making some extracts 
from the twenty-fourth Annual Report of this Institution. These extracts, 
besides evincing superior wisdom in the management of the Asylum, sus- 
tain with strong emphasis, the great doctrine advocated in the series of arti- 
cles entitled, “ 'The Law of Love a far more effectual Preventive of Crime 
than Punitive Measures, Capital Punishment includad”—a doctrine which 
unquestionably embodies a law of mind. 


“ The curative management of the insane consists in a combination of 
two distinct and essentially different series of means, the first of which are 
those remedial agents strictly belonging to the art of medicine, and the se- 
cond, a course of bodily and mental discipline, the tendency of which is to 
tranquilize the mind and restore it to its orignal integrity. 

Among the most efficient moral means, “ It has been discovered that 
kindness is more powerful than ‘stripes and a dungeon’ in the manage- 
ment of the insane. In short, it has been found that by treating them as 
honorable men and human beings, rather than as criminals and as brutes, 
by bringing around them a variety of objects and subjects, attractive to the 
senses and interesting to the mind, by pursuing towards them a course of 
conduct founded upon good will and sustained by firmness, the greatest de- 

| gree of quiet and contentment is secured to the patient, and the utmost pos- 
sible probability of recovery attained. 
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“ The fundamental elements of moral treatment are kindness and bene- 
volence ; the means or agents employed in bringing its influence to act 
upon the patient, are—Religious Worship, Instruction, Manual Labor, re- 
creation and amusements.” 

«“ Labor.—At a certain stage of the disorder, when medicine has exerted) 
its influence to a degree sufficient to enable the person measurably to exer- 
cise his self-control, employment comes in as one of the most powerful of 
restorative measures. The requisite exercise enables the patient to work off 
the morbid excitement of the system, and consequently induces quiet, rest, 
and sleep; while the necessary mental attention prevents the distempered 





mind from brooding over imaginary ills, or indulging in the visionary fan-) 
cies and absurd delusions to which it may be subject.” 

“ Recreation and Amusement.—Convalescent patients and others, whose 
condition is such as to render it admissible, are permitted to go unrestrain- 
ed upon the premises. Others walk out, accompanied by attendants, and 


servoir. Horses, and an accommodation carriage, are also devoted to the 


Ihok 


occasionally go as far as the High bridge, Harlaem, or the receiving re- 107 ‘ 
\ 
\\ 


use of the inmates. Ordinarily, these go out four times in the day, takin 
six patients at each time. The numerous roads in the vicinity admit o 
diversifying the routes, so that they do not fall into the monotonous charac- 
ter of - routine. Riding and walking are very generally appreciated and 
enjoyed. 

T e bowling alley was much resorted to throughout the warm season, 
and the noise of the falling pins was generally among the cheerful sounds 
of the summer mornings. The quoits also afford their share of entertain- 
ment. The bagatelle table is one of the sources of amusement most fre- 
quently laid under contribution. There is one man who plays more or 
less every day, and sometimes for hours in succession. Chess, chequers, 
cards, dominoes, ‘ Doctor Busby,’ and other games, severally contribute, in 
a greater or less degree, to cheerfulness and enjoyment within doors, 

“ On one evening in each week, a party assembles in the family parlor, 
for the purpose of social intercourse. The officers, and from fifteen to 
twenty of the patients, both ladies and gentlemen, are generally present, 
The ordinary refreshments of evening family parties, are served on these 
occasions. Balls are occasionally given, at which a greater number of the 
patients assemble than at the parties, At the last entertainment of this d 
scription, there were about thirty of each sex, which does not materiall 
differ from the number ordinarily in attendance.» The festivities of th 
evening afford very general satisfaction. There was cheerfulness, without 
extreme hilarity ; gaiety, without boisterousness, and a pervading disposi- 
tion to participate in the enjoyment—to please and to be pleased. Could a 
stranger, ignorant of the place, have looked upon the assembly, he woul 
hardly have imagined himself to be within the walls of an Asylum for th 
Insane.’ 

“ Restraints—In our individual experience, we have found that in pro- 
portion as we have become acquainted with the insane, with their tempers, 
dispositions, habits, powers of self-control, and capabilities of appreciatin 
the ordinary motives which influence the conduct of mankind, has ou 
opinion of the degree to which restraints are necessary been diminished. 
Our practice has corresponded with this change of opinion, and the resul 
have been eminently satisfactory. At the present time, there is no patien 
in the Asylum upon whose body or limbs there is any apparatus of restraint. 
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In the men’s department, no such means has in any instance been resorted 
to during the last six weeks, and in but a single instance during the last 
three months. In the case alluded to, a — whose ordinary conduct is 
unexceptionable, but who is subject to sudden and uncontrollable impulses 
to destructiveness, acting under the influence of one of his paroxysms, broke 
a chair and some windows, and his hands were confined by wristbands 
two days. 

“The so called ‘tranquilizing chairs’ which had for many years been 
among the means of restraint, were taken from the halls in April last, and 
neither of them has since been used. 

“Tt has hitherto been customary to keep a supply of the other kinds of 
restraining apparatus in each hall throughout the establishment. About 
the 20th of November, every thing of the kind was removed from the men’s 
department, and deposited in the Physician’s office, where it has since re- 
mained undisturbed. And yet, during the period that we have been connect- 
ed with the Asylum, there has been no equal extent of time in which there 
was so general a prevalence of quiet, order, good feeling, contentment, and 
reasonable conduct as during the last six weeks, and in support of this state- 
ment, an — may with confidence be made to the other officers and at- 
tendants of the institution. It is not asserted, for it is not our opinion, that 
restraints upon the limbs are never necessary. On the contrary, we be- 
lieve there are cases in which the application of them is the most judicious 

urse that can be pursued. We once heard a patient beg most earnestly to 
have her hands confined, lest she might injure herself. There is a female 
now in the Asylum who is subject to frequent and very violent spasmodic 

aroxysms, or ‘ fits,’ in which there is an uncontrollable propensity to bite 

erself. If her hands be unconfined, she immediately plunges her teeth 
into the flesh of the forefinger, the upper portion of the thumb, or the arm. 
We have no hesitation in confining the hands in a case like this. One of 
the means of restraint among the most simple, effectual, and least offensive 
to the patient, is the Camisole, the only distinguishing peculiarity of which 
is, that the sleeves are about twice the — of those of other garments. 
This being on, the patient’s arms are folded, in the manner frequentl 
adopted by persons in health, and the two sleeves are tied together behind. 
Thus there is no pressure upon the body or limbs, no liability to abrasion 
of the skin, as with the wristbands and muffs, and the limbs are in a posi- 
tion as easy and agreeable as any in which 7 can be placed.” 

“ The insane, as a class, require more food than other people. The or- 

ns of nutrition appear to be in a morbid state, somewhat analogous to 

t of the nervous system, which renders necessary a greater quantity of 
medicine to produce a given result, than other persons, and which also en- 
ables them to sustain, unaffected, remarkable degrees of heat and cold. 

“Tt is required of each patient to take a warm bath as often as once eve- 

week, unless excused for sufficient reasons.” 





Mesmerism.—The correspondent of the National Intelligencer, writing 


(\\\ from New-York, says in his letter of March 17 :-— 


The subject of Mesmerism is still attracting a good deal of attention here, 
and from the numerous advertisements of lecturers which appear in our 
journals, it is evident that inquiry is seriously and widely awakened. A 

oung French surgeon, named Bodinier, who has recently established 
imself in this city, has done much towards conciliating the good opinion 
of the most intelligent portion of the community towards the new science. 
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— it as the ally of medicine, and in the light of a curative agency, 
he resorted to it only as a means of depriving difficult surgical opera- 
tions of their terror, and of assuaging pain. [ gave you an account some 
weeks since of the extirpation of a tumor by him in the presence of our 
first pee Men patient being in the mesmeric sleep, and exhibiting no 
sign of emotion at the application of the knife. Another case more -re- 
markable has taken place within a day or two, in which Dr. Bodinier won 
new laurels. An operation, which, it was admitted by some of the most 
eminent members of the faculty, could not be performed in the normal 
state of the patient without snlinohin death, was successfully brought to a 
conclusion by the aid of mesmerism, the subject evincing no sign whatever 
of suffering, but, on being awakened, complaining that she had been rous- 
ed from the sweetest slumber which she had enjoyed for a long time. This 
case was also witnessed by distinguished physicians, who, sceptical before, 
were now convinced that there “must be something in it.” These two 
cases seem to be the “town talk” at present. 





Phonography, or Talking on Paper.—Of the principles of the art called 
Phonography, the Editor acknowledges his ignorance. Still, he cannot 
consider that art of communication, invented almost three thousand years 
ago, as too periect to be capable of improvement. Shall an age so prolific 
in discoveries in science and in inventions of every description, make none 
in that of communication? Besides, the present art of writing is indeed 
and in truth most imperfect, as will be more fully seen in an article on 
spelling in this number. ‘That defect phonography proposes to supply. 
Still, of the actual merits of this art, the Journal will speak more fully 
when it knows more thoroughly. The following is from the English Bap- 
tist Magazine for Oct. 1843 :— 


“This is a ‘ Wonder of Art,’ and one too of the highest order. ‘he 
word Phonography, signifies the writing of sounds, or the writing of words 
exactly as they are spoken. It has been the object of the author (Mr. J. 
Pitman,) to exhibit upon paper, characters which shall convey an idea of 
every sound of the human voice. This he has successfully effected by re- 
presenting each of them by a distinct sign or letter ; consequently, as one 
sign represents only one sound, and every sound has its own appropriate 
sign, when these are written, and a word composed of any of them is pre- 
sented to the eye, it is as easily recognized as if it had been spoken. We 
think, therefore, that an art based on such principles cannot have a more 
fitting designation than ‘ Talking on paper’—for, as the ingenious and ex- 
cellent author has observed, ‘It may almost be said that the ‘ every sound 
of every word is made visible.’ The signs, too, are not thrown together 
without order, but are so arranged that they make a natural alphabet of 
sounds, in which each letter is in its proper place. . 

“ We most earnestly recommend our readers, especially the senior por- 
tion of them, to learn this admirable system of writing; as it is remarka- 
bly easy, very, very interesting, and is attended with great advantages. 
Nothing worth possessing is to be acquired without some effort, Phono- 
graphy, however, is so easy that very little study 1s required. The diffi- 
culty—if difficulty it may be called—attending it is the novelty of the cha- 
racters, and is very soon got over; and an individual may learn to read 
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and write it well in a month; but to learn to redd and write well in the 
old way takes many years. 

* The following facts will show how rapidly a knowledge of it is spread- 
ing. Since the system was first introduced, about six years aga, nearly a 
hundred thousand copies of it have been published, besides numerous other 
works on the same subject—last year about fifty thousand letters, all writ- 
ten in Phonography, passed the post-office—such is the demand for read- 
ing in the Phonographie character, that a portion of one of the monthly 
periodicals is printed in it. For the same reason, ‘Charlotte Elizabeth,’ 
the editor of the Christian Lady’s Magazine, has written a book for the ex- 

ress purpose of paper in the same character ; and another lady, fesi- 

ent in America, the author of the beautiful lines on ‘ Heaven,’ in the last 
number of this Magazine, has recently sent one to the ‘ Phonography Insti- 
tution at Path, for a similar purposé. Institutions are formed in many of 
the principal towns for teaching it. 

“ As to the interesting character of the art, we shall only say, that it is so 
easy, brief, and beautifully distinct and harmonious in all its parts, and has 
such a charm about it, that an individual only needs to know it to be de- 
lighted with it. Numerous Phonographic communications which we re- 
ceive from persons who have learned it, indicate this most unequivocally, 
and we can say for ourselves, that we never learned any ching more inter- 
esting. Now, then, about its advantages. These are really so very nume- 
rous that our limited space will not admit of our enumerating a tenth part 
of them. We can briefly mention only one or two. It enables persons to 
write truthfully. This is the great fountain head whence spring all the 
important advantages derived from the practice of Phonography, and which 
like so many fertilizing streams, are destined to be a blessing to mankind, 
wherever they flow. . 

The principal benefit arising from this writing is an almost incalculable 

saving of time; it is much shorter than our present cumbrous long-hands, 
and the character is made so quickly, that as much may be written in ten 
minutes, in Phonography, as would require an hour by the ordinary me- 
thod. Another important advantage of Phonography is, that by means of 
it, speeches, sermons, lectures, &c., can be taken down from the lips of the 
speaker. 
“ The study of Phonography, instead of being a task, is felt to be a de- 
lightful recreation ; it is an excellent means of imparting a correct pronun- 
ciation ; has a direct tendency to improve the memory; forms a valuable 
aid to the acquisition of knowledge, and is truly an admirable medium for 
letter-writing. We recommend our young readers to set about it immedi- 
ately; if they once fairly begin, they will not easily be induced to give it 
up. Those who neglect it will find themselves behind hand. 





Spelling —That so much of the time of childhood as is now devoted to 
spelling should be wasted, and worse than wasted, and that on an art so 
imperfect in itself, and so soon forgotten, is indeed both pitiable and wicked. 
If, even, after devoting so many years in learning to spell, and that when 
the memory is thus retentive, men could spell correctly, it might possibly 
be called a miserable equivolent ; but when, even after so much toil and 
time devoted to spelling, most men find themselves so miserably deficient 
in both facility and correctness, shall we not cast about for a “ more excel- 
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lunt way,” or t least sve our children the infliction of a task both so oner- 
ous and useless ? 


w 


“ Spelling follows no rule, some words being spelled according to deri-” 
vation, others according to sound, and others according to custom. The 
phonographic mode of writing, seriously proposed for universal adoption, 
preposes certain simple marks for the natural definite sounds produced by 
the organs of speech, and that these being used, and words spelled by them 
acciiding to their sound or pronunciation, any language could be written 
or read in it, and a great facility afforded in the acquisition and practice of 
a language. It appears that many, if not most, short-hand writers in Eng- 
land, and perhaps in other countries, have adopted this plan. We have a 
pamphlet before us on this subject, by J. Pitman, which for its philosophy 
alone deserves examining. On the subject of spelling millions of persons 
are victimized ; there are persons who have frequently to look in the dic- 
tionary for words they have spelled a thousand times. We do not know 
whethe: the e comes before the i, in some words, or i before thee. An 
arbitrary rule, when uniform, carries with it the idea of a capricious t 
ranny, ated is intuitively despised ; for it gives an advantage to the simple 
favorably formed for trifles, but of inferior formation or acquirements for 
all that is aseful. We have seen a thing, of inferior capacity, affect con- 
tempt at the mis-spelling of a word arbitrary in its formation, or at a mis- 
pronunciation, equally arbitrary, and in a great measure depending on the 
ear, or a yift of nature; while at the same time he was innocent of any 
real philosophical knowledge; knew nothing of the philosophy of lan- 
guage; could not trace a word to its derivation; and did not know that it 
was as difficult for some to distinguish the nice differences in sounds, or 
pronunciation, as for others to distinguish colors. These nice distinctions 
present immense difficulties to foreigners: we discovered it in assisting a 
young Frenchman to learn English. “ What a foolish language your’s is,” 
he said: “ You say ship, for un vaisseau (vessel), and you say ship for un 
animal” (the sheep). Simple as the difference here is, and easy of expla- 
nation, it produced all manner of ridiculous contortions of the lips and 
teeth on our part, to convey the truth, and on his to practice it ;—confirm- 
ing him for the time in the opinion that ours was a very “ foolish language.” 

“ We think it likely that Phonography will some day prevail as a uni- 
versal writing ; for the short-hand writers in every country will adopt it; 
and with the progress of rail-roads, steam, magnetism, telegraphs, cheap 
books, common schools, and universal learning, all will become short- 
hand writers. —The Beacon, N. Y. 















Dr. Franklin on spelling. —F ranklin says in one of his letters :— You 
need not be concerned in writing to me, about bad spelling; for, in my 
opinion, what is called bad spelling is generally the best, as conforming to 
the sound of the letter. To give you an instance:—A gentleman received 
a letter, in which were these words: ‘ Not finding Brown at nom, I deli- 
vered my MEssEG to his yr.’ The gentleman called his wife to read it. 
Between them, they picked out all but the yr, which they could not under- 
stand. The lady called Betsey, the chambermaid, who was much surpris- 
ed that neither of them could tell what the yr was. ‘ Why,’ says she, ‘ YF 
spells wife—what else can it spell? And indeed, it is a much better, as 
well as a shorter method than povs.eyou 1 F £, which in reality spells 
double-wife.” ; 
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Observation and reflection united — Whether the following is true or fie- 
titious, it furnishes a practical illustration of what can be known by the 
conjoint action of both the observing and reflecting faculties. Ob- 
servation, without reflection, would have seen all that the dervise saw in 
the following case, but would not have drawn the least inference therefrom. 
Reflection, without observation, would have had no data from which to 
prognosticate those inferences, and therefore would have brought forth no- 
thing. But the two united—observation to discover these indications, and 
reasoning intellect to put this and that together, and spell out results there- 
from—lead to valuable and correct conclusions. One star, be it ever so 
bright, does not make a firmament. One quality, be it ever so good or 


_ great, does not make a perfect character, or even a useful one. It requires 


"s / 


jewels,” repeated the dervise. On this, they seized 


combination, whether of virtues or talents, to produce desirable results. 
That harmonious, well balanced, proportionate, and united action of all the 
faculties, which Phrenology so fully demonstrates and copiously illustrates, 
is alone compatible with perfection or success. 


Lost Camel.—A dervise was journeying alone in the desert, when two 
merchants suddenly met him: “ You have lost a camel,” said he to the 
merchants. ‘“ Indeed we have,” they replied. “ Was he not blind in his 
right eye, and lame in his left leg ?” said the dervise. “He was,’ replied 
the merchants. “ Had he lost a front tooth?” said the dervise. “He had,” 
replied the merchants. “ And was he not laden with honey on one side, 
and wheat on the other?’ “ Most certainly he was,” they replied ; “and 
as you have seen him so lately, and describe him so particularly, you can, 
in all probability, conduct us unto him.” “ My friends,” said the dervise, 
“T have never seen your camel, nor ever heard of him, but from you.” “A 

retty story, truly!” said the merchants ; “ but where are the jewels which 
nb a part of his cargo?” “I have neither seen = camel nor your 
is person, and forth- 

with hurried him before the Cadi, where, on the strictest search, nothing 
could be found upon him, nor could any evidence whatever be adduced to 
convict him, either of falsehood or of thef. They were then about to proceed 
against him as a sorcerer, when the dervise, with great calmness, thus ad- 
dressed the court: “I have been much amused with your surprise, and own 
that there has been some ground for your suspicions; but | have lived 
long, and alone ; and I can find ample scope for observation in a desert. 
I knew that I had crossed the track of a camel that had strayed from its 


‘ owner, because I saw no marks of human footstep on the same route; I 


knew that the animal was blind in one eye, because it had cropped the 
herbage only on one side of the path ; and I perceived that it was lame in 
one leg, from the faint impression which that particular foot had produced 
upon the sand; I concluded that the animal had lost one tooth, because 
wherever it had grazed, a small tuft of herbage was left uninjured in the 
centre of its bite. As to that which formed the burden of the beast, the 
busy ants informed me that it was corn on the one side, and the clustering 
flies that it was honey on the other.” 











MISCELLANY. .9. 


Peleg Clarke's Missing Letter was laid away so very carefully as to 
have been mislaid. It is now inserted on account of the warning it con- 
tains touching a Phrenological sect. God forbid that the Journal shall ever 
do party work! The whole brotherhood of man shall be its field, and the 
propagation of universal TRUTH its one idea. Our opinion in reference to 
social reform, has been given briefly in the March number, in answer to 
inquiries similar to those contained in this letter. 


“ Coventry, R. I, 9th Mo. 12th, 1844. 

“ Friend Fowler—I wish to know your opinion of Charles Fourier’s 
Theory of ‘ Social Science,’---whether or not it is in accordance with the 
science of Phrenology. I am strongly impressed with the idea of a re-or- 

nization of society, that shall do away with sectarianism and partyism ; 
though I have a very limited knowledge of Fourier’s system, yet, so far as 
I understand it, it strikes me as very plausible. I wish to hear from you 
through the Journal, or otherwise, on the subject. Your Journal is doing 
a mighty work, and I rejoice in it ; but, then, is it not doing the work of a 
party? Are we not raising upa phrenological sect? But, I will say no 
more—you understand my object. 

“I subscribe myself your friend and co-adjutor, for the spread of peace 
on earth, and good will to man. PELe@ CLARKE.” 





Letter from A. Loveland, dated Hartford, March 17, 1845. 

“It (Phrenology) is a cause boundless in its nature, and one in wnich| 
every sincere lover of good morals should engage.) Although the science 
of Pensioner is yet in its infancy, and although it now meets with unrea- 
sonable opposition, yet the time is not far distant when it is destined to be 
the governing science of the world—the mighty basis of perfection, on 
which every other science must be founded. Wigan, on the ‘ Durability 
of the Mind,’ in reference to the phenomena of the brain, says :— It is one 
of the most inconceivable things in the nature of man’s wonderful structure. 
The greatest mystery is, that the organ of sensation should itself be insen- 
sible. To cut the brain, gives no pain ; yet, in the brain alone resides the 
power of feeling pain in other parts of the body. If the nerve which leads 
to it from the injured part be divided, we become instantly unconscious of 
suffering. But there is a circumstance more wonderful still: the brain it- 
self may be removed, may be cut away, down to the corpus calosum, with- 
out destroying life.’ Can it be that after the intellectual lobe has been dis- 
membered from the organs common to the animal creation, that the animal 
will then thrive and grow fat? Without making any comments on this 
subject, [ submit it to the Editor of the Journal, as the most able person to 
do justice to so favorite a science. If it would not be out of the way, please 
to explain this subject in the columns of the Journal; [ presume that the 
numerous readers of the same would be interested and instructed.* 

“In your last communication, you speak of furnishing the Journal for 
fifty cents, and that consequently I might charge as much asI thought 
proper. I was aware that I could obtain $1, or more; but I do not act as 
agent for the purpose of gaining any thing thereby, but the duty which I 
owe to my fellow-men, renders it necessary for me to engage in this glo- 


* This point will be reached in that series of articles entitled, “ Th: Phi 
losophy of Life.” —En. 
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Tious reform.// It is true, that I have but little of this world’s goods, but if 
I can be the means of redeeming one immortal mind from superstition, 
bigotry, and ignorance, it will be a consoling balm to soften the moulder- 
ing pillow of my last repose.’ } 





Longevity.—Facts like the following, are worth recording, because they 
show that human life is capable of being prolonged much beyond the pe- 
riod usually supposed :— 


A Frankfort paper says, there is now living at Moscow, the widow of a 
dealer in skins, who has attained her 157th year. When- 123, she mar- 
ried her fifth husband. All her alliances have been prosperous and hap 
py- She is still in full possession of all her mental faculties. She has ne- 
ver been attacked with any dangerous illness. 


A colored woman, of Indian extraction, who is 122 years old, strong 
and active, still lives in Norfolk, Virginia. 


In Falmouth, Mass., the Editor of the Journal saw and conversed with 

‘a woman aged 106 years. She remembered well the scenes of the war of 

1756—the capture of Jemima Howe,at fort Hinsdale, (who was a great 

ndmother of the Editor,) included. She spake clearly, saw well, Lut 

Coad with difficulty. Hereafter we shall give some account of her habits, 
hysiology, &c. . 





The following lines, written by Rev. John Peirpont, of Boston, for the 
burial of Spurzheim, embody so much true poetry, and are withal so de- 
served by him whom they so meritoriously mention, that we give them, 
what their merits long ago entitled them to, a place in the pages of the 
Journal, which is devoted to the promulgation of that science of man, in 
which he lived and died. 


ODE ON SPURZHEIM—BY THE REV. J. PIERPONT. 


/ Stranger, there is bending o’er thee, 


/ | Many an eye with sorrow wet; 


All our stricken hearts deplore thee ; 
Who that knew thee can forget? 
Who lorget what thou hast spoken? 
| Who, thine eye—thy noble frame ? 
But, that golden bow] is broken, 

| In the greatness of thy fame. 


Autamn’s leaves shall fall and wither 
On the spot where thon dost rest; 
’Tis in love we bear thee thither, 
To thy mourning Mother's breast, 
| For the stores of science brought us, 
For the charm thy goodness gave, 
For the lessons thou hast taught us, 
Can we give thee bat a grave? 


Nature’s priest, how pure and ferve. 
Was thy worship at her shrine, 

Friend of man,—of God, the servant, 
Advocate of truths Divine; 

Taught and charm'd as by no other, 
We have been, and hoped to be ; 
But while waiting rouud thee, brother, 
For thy light—'tis dark with thee, 


Dark with thee !—no, thy Creator, 
All whose creatures and whose laws 
Thou didst love—shall give thee greater 
Light than earth’s—as earth withdraws 
To thy God, thy godlike spirit, 
Back we give in filial trust: 
Thy cold clay—we grieve to bear it 
To its chamber—but we must. 





